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EDUCATION FOR THE NEW ECONOMIC, 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORDER* 
By W. O. Hampton 


Americus, Georgia 


N the attempt to clarify some of the problems comprehended in 

this paper I have elected to introduce it with a brief historical state- 
ment which I hope will enable us to compare our present educational 
status with the problems of the past and the reorganized educational 
program that we need. In presenting a critical analysis and statement 
of our problems I wish to be understood as offering a tentative inter- 
pretation as the starting point for what I hope will be a profitable 
discussion of them. It would be unfortunate for any of us to form 
final conclusions or permanent hypotheses at this time. We are in 
the midst of one of the periods in history in which social institutions 
and customs are undergoing rapid change and transformation and 
we can not visualize nor even conceive what further changes and up- 
heavals are to come. 

Education had its beginning in America as a religious enterprise 
and elementary education was confined to elements of the three R’s 
while secondary education was carried on in the Latin grammar 
schools. Elementary education was relatively wide spread but the 
Latin grammar school with its narrow and highly specialized cur- 
riculum was never popularly attended by the masses. Its primary 
purpose was the preparation of students for Harvard University and 
of the first five or six hundred graduates of Harvard, perhaps, half 
of them were trained for the ministry. The Latin grammar school 
was practically a pre-professional school for boys and it made little 
effort to serve social and economic ends. These schools were largely 
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private and sectarian; they catered to people of social and economic 
distinction and their aim was primarily for preparation for university 
entrance with little consideration given to the needs of those who 
could not go to the university. They declined in competition with 
the academies and finally disappeared. 

The academies were more liberal in their offerings and their aims 
were better fitted to the needs of youth than the Latin grammar 
school. The academies made significant contributions by populariz- 
ing secondary education, developing co-education at secondary levels, 
forming the nucleii of colleges and training teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools. However, as time passed the academies became college 
preparatory in their aims, and academic ideals overshadowed their 
theoretical aims of preparation for life work. The pedantry of the 
academy and the social arrogance of the graduates failed to find 
favor with the masses of people and clamor arose for a type of 
secondary education fitted to the needs of the social and economic 
conditions. The academy failed to adjust to the new demands and 
the changed needs and the public high school succeeded it. 

The first high school was established in Boston in 1821 and it has 
been the forerunner of the more than twenty thousand such institu- 
tions now operating in the United States. However, it required a 
half century or more for the high school to become the dominating 
secondary school of the country and it has now enjoyed a half cen- 
tury of its popularity. During the past two or three decades the en- 
rollment of the high school has increased at a rate that has surprised 
its most ardent supporters and the end of the increase is not yet in 
sight. With the decline of the academy the high school has assumed 
the college preparatory function; and since the majority of the high 
schools of the country can offer little or no more than the graduation 
requirements, the college preparatory function has become and re- 
mained the dominating aim of the majority of the high schools. 

With the substitution of standardization for the college entrance 
examination as the means of entrance to college the prescriptions of 
the colleges and standardizing agencies has made the courses and 
curricula of the high schools immobile and inflexible. While they 
have thus remained for the most part inflexible and immobile, the 
new high school population has decreased the per cent of the enroll- 
ment who will go to college and the course of study has progressively 
grown out of harmony with the most urgent needs of the students. 
At the same time conditions in the world and in our own country 
have changed so extensively that the adaptation of the high school to 
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social, political and economic conditions has become more and more 
inadequate. 

Although the doctrine of formal discipline has been disclaimed 
for a quarter of a century academic courses in the high schools still 
remain in many instances disciplinary in content and much of the 
teaching in high school remains disciplinary in nature. “Water tight 
compartments” of subject matter are the prevailing mode of the high 
schools and only recently a departmental head in a large high school 
remarked to me that she thought every student should have to take 
some courses in high school which he did not like and for which he 
could see no reason in order that he might be trained to do the monot- 
onous things of life. Though this case may be considered singular, 
it does indicate clearly the failure on the part of high school teach- 
ers trained under the influence of the academic departments of the 
liberal arts college to comprehend much less apply sane principles of 
education. 

While the Latin grammar school and the academy did not have 
the means at their disposal for investigation and adjustment that the 
high schools have, they failed to make the adjustments possible with- 
in their means and they were replaced by other institutions which 
were better adapted to economic and social needs. So far the high 
schools have made only limited use of the means at their disposal for 
keeping their courses and teaching procedures abreast of the prob- 
lems of contemporary civilization. We are now confronted by the 
same issue that our predecessors were confronted with and unless 
we can develop a functional philosophy of secondary education in 
harmony with the needs of the changing conditions and modify our 
curriculum and teaching practices accordingly, the high school will 
be replaced by another institution that will serve the needs of the 
society that supports it. 

Great progress has been made in secondary education in the last 
two or three decades but in the words of Dewey, “Great as have 
been the changes in our educational system in the last hundred years, 
and especially in the last thirty, they are nevertheless slight in com- 
parison with those which must be undertaken in the next generation. 
How can education stand still when society itself is rapidly changing 
under our very eyes? The sense of unsolved social problems is all 
about us. There are problems of crime, regard for law, of capital, of 
labor, of unemployment, of stability and security, of family life, of 
war and peace, of international relations and cooperation—all on a 
larger scale than the world has ever seen before. Anticipation of 
continued and large-scale change in education is, then, not so much 
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a prophecy as it is a warning. Unless education prepares future citi- 
zens to deal effectively with these great questions our civilization 
may collapse. It can not give this preparation unless it itself under- 
goes great transformation. . . .” 

A brief survey of the social and economic changes that have taken 
place and the problems arising out of them will enable us to see 
something of the educational task before us. As we look into these 
problems let us not assume the attitude of alarmists but rather the 
attitude of cool and deliberate reflection with the purpose of de- 
fining some of our major problems and seeking solutions of them. 

In the past we have believed in and encouraged capitalism as the 
means of promoting the production, manufacture and distribution 
of wealth, and protection and privileges have been given to individ- 
uals and corporations; but corperate and concentrated wealth have 
grown into such power politically and economically that it has become 
necessary for the government to attempt to restrict its power and 
privileges. Business enterprise has not been content with reasonable 
and legitimate profits but greed and selfishness have entered and 
produced corrupt business practices. Unscrupulous business firms 
have employed corrupt politics and politicians and subsidized them 
and their political organizations to carry out their purposes through 
the control of governmental machinery. Such organizations and 
their influences have become so powerful that they have been able to 
defeat honest candidates at the polls and intimidate others who would 
have offered their services for common welfare. Politics became so 
corrupt and the actions of congress so besmirched that it was said in 
recent years through reputable editorial channels that our most capa- 
ble men were no longer willing to run for congress. 

The influence of corrupt and selfish political control and govern- 
mental inefficiency, through the lack of capable men in office, have 
had powerful influence in destroying the respect and confidence of 
the masses in law and government. The confusion resulting from 
this and the further confusion resulting from expensive propaganda 
campaigns have obscured the truth and made it impossible for the 
average citizen to understand and participate intelligently in the direc- 
tion of the affairs of government. Lack of interest in and respect 
for government by the people and governmental inefficiency have 
weakened the influence and power of government as a means of 
social control and stabilization. 

While inefficiency, corruption and selfishness in economic and 
political life have been destroying the power and influence of govern- 
ment and wrecking our economic system, technological developments 
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have been destroying the independence and opportunities for a live- 
lihood of the working classes. A generation ago the worker was 
independent and his success or failure was dependent upon his in- 
dustriousness and thrift, but under our factory system of mass pro- 
duction the processes have been so organized and simplified that the 
laborer spends his employed time carrying out routine activities that 
require little education and no special training except that which can 
be given in the factory in a few hours. This type of industrial de- 
velopment has resulted in two major problems. The independence of 
the worker during working hours has been reduced and the slave 
element has been increased. The laborer has no choice of the manner 
in which he does his work; that is prescribed. He need not have 
understanding of the processes nor of the significance of his partic- 
ular part in the manufacture of goods. His work is simplified to 
the point of relatively fixed routine activities. In the second place, 
machine labor has so replaced human labor that all of our wants 
can be supplied in shorter working hours. The laborer has an en- 
forced leisure. This condition has raised the responsibility of pro- 
vision by society for creating opportunities for the expenditure of 
the leisure hours of its laboring population. 

The home life of the American family has weakened, become 
unstabilized and lost much of its effectiveness as a moral and social 
institution. A review of the divorce statistics in the United States 
reveals an increasing divorce rate and it has now mounted to a point 
at which nearly one of every five marriages results in divorce, and 
fornication, alcoholism, desertion, lack of support and cruelty are 
the causes of the major portion of our divorces. One frequently 
hears that many of the divorces classified according to these causes 
were not for these but for trivial causes and that they are carried 
to court under these heads. This does not alter the seriousness of 
the situation; it merely indicates in another way the serious insta- 
bility of the American home. The two serious features of the problem 
are the loss of the spiritual values of the home and the moral laxity 
of the adult generation. The home has long been regarded as the 
most potent influence in the development of moral and spiritual 
qualities, and the criminal record of children from broken homes 
points all too clearly to the loss of moral and spiritual values from 
lack of right home influences. Our divorce record together with 
the loss of home life through the influence of modern social and 
economic life has resulted in a problem of moral, social and civic 
concern that education must face squarely and effectively. In the 
light of our divorce record and its attendant evils the educator must 
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face the fact that the broken home and a generation of adults who 
treat lightly their most solemn vows and their greatest moral and 
social obligations can not be relied upon to function forcefully and 
effectively in the reestablishment of higher ethical standards and a 
new and stable social order until a new generation can be brought to 
a sense of proportion in the things of life that are not material. 

A review of the facts and conditions regarding religion and the 
church reveals that the church has come to a crisis in America. 
There has been a decline in church membership and the decline is not 
merely in the percentages but there is an actual decline in the num- 
ber of new members added to the churches. Of those who confess 
church affiliation an increasing number are motivated by social con- 
venience rather than spiritual ideals to affiliate with the church. No 
where is this more clearly shown than in the declining power of the 
church to exercise control over the lives of its members. 

The weakened power and influence of the government, the moral 
laxity of the home, the weakened church influence and the mad rush 
for spending and seeking pleasure through dissipation has resulted 
in an increase in crime and immorality that is estimated to be cost- 
ing the government from twelve to sixteen billions of dollars an- 
nually. When it is estimated that the total expenditure for public 
elementary, secondary and collegiate education at its peak in 1928 
was only two billions four hundred millions of dollars, the economic 
waste of our criminal classes becomes apparent. If we had objective 
measures of the social waste involved in this criminal debacle, it 
would indeed cover one of the blackest pages of civilized history. 
This condition is regarded by some as a wave or period that will pass 
with the restoration of normality but with criminals so organized 
that their power can not be broken in a decade, with the influence of 
government at its lowest ebb in the history of our country, with the 
home and churches functioning ineffectively we may well expect 
not only a continuation of the operations of gangdom, but also of 
individual criminals until the moral forces of the country can be re- 
stored to power in government and in the control of the lives of 
men. 

Such a condition is not a prosecution of the home, church, or 
government ; it is another means of pointing out to the educators of 
America the tremendous task of social reconstruction and moral re- 
generation that they must assume responsibility for helping to bring 
about. To face such issues forcefully and squarely implies first that 
a revision and re-evaluation of the philosophy of education must take 
place. The present education régime was created under different 
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moral and social conditions from those prevailing today ; and, through 
considerably more progress has been made in elementary education 
than in secondary, our system remains all too stereotyped and the 
academic pedantry of the high school and liberal arts college renders 
them incapable of contributing substantially to the preparation of 
their students for participating in the new order of life until their 
whole scheme has been reorganized and redirected. The fact is that 
the secondary schools are destroying the educational and intellectual 
interests of children. Each year groups of enthusiastic, vigorously 
interested and inspired youngsters are promoted from the elementary 
schools to the high schools and before the end of the first year of 
high school their attitudes have changed and they are no longer vigor- 
ously and eagerly pursuing their reading and study. Entrance into 
the high school should mean a liberation of one’s desires for reading, 
study and investigation, but the fine reading practices built up in the 
elementary schools are discarded by the high schools and the children 
have to learn to read and study by procedures that have been con- 
demned and discarded by authorities on reading and study. Conse- 
quently, we find that children are actually poorer readers after they 
have been in high school for a semester or year than when they 
entered. 

The basic defect causing this condition lies in training of high 
school teachers and what they think to be their task in high school. 
In all too many instances the teacher who masters a subject in college 
goes out to the secondary school to teach that subject as it has been 
taught in college and little or no relation is seen between what she 
teaches and the philosophy of education. Consequently, there is no 
attempt on the part of the teacher to evaluate the materials of the 
course in terms of the purposes to be served. In courses in high 
school supervision I have repeatedly challenged the worth of high 
school subjects and superintendents, principals and teachers invaria- 
bly resort to statements of aims and purposes which they have not 
comprehended or which are built up from imagination. 

Among the commonly accepted aims of the teaching of science, 
one frequently encounters such aims as “training in scientific meth- 
od”, “preparation for the study of science in college”, “developing 
and experimental attitude” and “training in accurate habits of 
thought”. Such aims, if they really exist, belong to the senior college 
or graduate school and not the secondary school. The fact is that 
science teaching in the secondary school has little in common with 
any of these aims. It is directly unscientific. When there is labora- 
tory work the pupil is not permitted to investigate and find out for 
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himself. He goes to the laboratory periods and has specific direc- 
tions given for the selection, assembling, and use of his equipment 
and he follows detailed procedures to arrive at a fixed result. Failure 
to follow directions and obtain the fixed result is generally rewarded 
by an “F” on the report or by a requirement that he do it over. In- 
stead of training in experimentation or in the scientific attitude or 
in independent thinking he is trained to follow directions and demon- 
strate to himself what the teacher wants demonstrated. The require- 
ments of the high school science course are too crowded by require- 
ments to permit the teachers to do really scientific teaching. 

As a college preparatory subject for technical schools science 
has little to commend it. In the investigations that have been made 
physics and chemistry teachers in college in many instances have ex- 
pressed preference that their students come without having had their 
subjects in high school, and studies of success in college in rela- 
tion to high school achievement in certain subjects indicates that 
success in technical subjects in college is not due to previous study 
of technical subjects but to general academic ability and achievement. 
This along with other similar information should serve as a guide to 
colleges that it is the quality of the student rather than the kind and 
amount of special subject matter that counts for success or fail- 
ure as a student in college. 

Space does not permit similar discussions of the aims of other 
subjects but English, mathematics and other academic subjects are 
suffering from lack of a rational functional philosophy and the time 
has now come and we are faced with the challenge of applying com- 
mon sense in the re-evaluation of our practices. The supporting pub- 
lic has lost faith in our program of secondary education and we 
realize that however great its values have been in meeting the demands 
for training at the secondary level, the changes in life have been so 
profound and the changes in the high school population so great that 
it is now immeasurably out of harmony with the needs and demands 
of the social order. We are challenged to set up an educational pro- 
gram that will fit the pupil for understanding and adjusting himself 
in a complex order. 

The first step in the reorganization of secondary education must 
be the rationalization and assimilation of a new philosophy of sec- 
ondary education built upon the civic, social, economic and indus- 
trial needs of the period in which we are living and dedicated to the 
task of aiding our students to participate in the reconstruction of the 
social order. Despite the efforts of educators to revitalize the sec- 
ondary education through the development of a more functional 
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philosophy of education and through the extension of the curriculum 
offerings, the secondary school program has remained formal and 
disciplinary in content and teaching practices. New and old sub- 
jects alike tend to remain incorrelated and’there is little relationship 
existing between what goes on in the classrooms and the concepts 
of the philosophy of education, and the intangibles in education such 
as culture, appreciation and other vague generalities remain sufficient 
excuses and justifications for our practices. 

Perhaps, the principal objective of secondary education should 
be the promotion of growth in the power of social understanding and 
adjustment. The accomplishment of such an objective would re- 
quire a study of the evolution and present status of social insti- 
tutions and customs and the immediate problems of civilization in- 
volved in them. Replacement of survey courses in history and social 
science by courses organized around significant movements and de- 
velopments in history, government and other phases of social life 
and the replacement of recitation procedures by active use and 
interpretation of this data in the study of present social problems 
will be of value to students and increase their interest and effort in 
school work. 

A study and understanding of the history and development of 
our social institutions and customs will serve only as a background 
for the social development and education of the individual; and 
while the history and development of our political and social institu- 
tions is indispensable in understanding them and our present prob- 
lems, the cultivation of social qualities and traits in the individual 
that enables him to make adequate personal adjustment in his com- 
plex and to some extent contradictory social environment is the flesh 
and blood of secondary education. Building respect for government, 
law, social institutions and organizations, for the rights of others, a 
sense of honor and respectability, and equipping one with pride in 
assuming responsibility for service and duty in public and personal 
relations are some of the dynamic forces of character and personality 
that are necessary to make social information socially worth while. 
We need individuals who can cooperate for the public good through 
the sacrifice of selfish interests and the performance of service for 
the welfare of society, who are tolerant of contradictory social prob- 
lems and who can perceive and adjust to social change. 

Closely related to one’s social development and adjustment the 
need for economic competency stands out as a major responsibility 
of education. One not only needs the ability to earn a livelihood and 
to wisely handle his personal economic resources but he needs a 
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broad understanding of the economic problems and institutions of 
society. Our political, social and industrial problems are so closely 
related to and so much determined by our economic problems that 
they can not be separated, and adequate social adjustment can not 
be made without economic understanding and adjustment. One’s 
duty and responsibility as a citizen requires that he participate in 
the direction and determination of public enterprises involving eco- 
nomic problems of both personal and public concern. Even one’s in- 
dustrial problems and security are in part of economic determina- 
tion. In short the economic inter-relationships of society have be- 
come so complex and economic dependency so extensive that the 
economic system of the country involves every individual who lives 
in an organized community. Economic education and understand- 
ing has become essential to social welfare and must be elevated in 
the new program of secondary education to codrdinate first rank 
with social and character education. It is not a matter that can be 
left to the choice of the individual. Every voter is charged with 
the responsibility of casting his ballot directly for economic policies 
or for representatives who direct economic enterprises of personal 
and public concern through legislation. It is part of development 
of citizenship which has been neglected too long and is now forced 
upon us through necessity. 

We have long taught about these problems in isolated courses 
with civics and government in one course, history in another and 
social and economic problems in others. The time has come to build 
in the secondary school and even in the elementary school unified and 
vertically continuous courses in social science. The very economic, 
industrial and political situations that ushered in changes in govern- 
ment, society or politics as studied in history should be the basis and 
core for the study and interpretation of these data. In other words 
social and economic problems as well as political problems should 
be unified and correlated with the history courses in such manner as 
to give new life and vigor to the study and understanding of organ- 
ized society and man’s duties and responsibilities in it. The American 
Historical Association is sponsoring such change and reorganization 
of the social sciences. With such reorganization of the social studies 
and the development of skill and power in the teaching of them, they 
should undoubtedly be raised to a place of first rank in the secondary 
school program. 

Life has become so strenuous and complex that it has become nec- 
essary for enlarged programs of health education. During the year 
1932 the number of suicides in the United States exceeded the total 
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casualties from automobile accidents and homicides combined. It is 
not enough for the schools to teach community health and disease pre- 
vention. It is essential that we go beyond and teach people to main- 
tain mental and nervous stability. Maintenance of physical health is 
relatively simple when compared with the problems of mental health 
and the development of personality. We have the problem of de- 
veloping individuals with socially approved attitudes and disposi- 
tions who are generous, courteous, tactful and cheerful in business 
and social relations. While our greatest work will be on the positive 
side in the development of personality, it is none the less important 
that we teach people to overcome fear, anxiety, moodiness, dislike, 
prejudices and perversions that destroy and distort personality and 
render adequate social adjustment impossible. 

Special teachers will be required for this type of work and the 
physical education program will be responsible for part of the develop- 
ment of sound personality through the teaching of recreational and 
leisure time activities. We have too long regarded health education 
as a side issue and assigned such courses to unprepared teachers. It 
is a major task of the schools and should be undertaken only by well 
prepared and thoroughly trained staff members. Likewise we have 
too long let the hackneyed statement of “a sound mind in a sound 
body” be the controlling philosophy of physical education. It is 
time to regard physical education as a means of teaching people to 
spend their leisure time. Physical exercise is not the aim of physical 
education. The real vital aim of physical is the teaching of the use 
of leisure time to prevent anti-social conduct and maintain wholesome 
and stable personality. Physical education is a misnomer handed 
down from educators with the old conceptions of the aims of physical 
education. A new name descriptive and indicative of its function 
should be created for this new and enlarged branch of education. 

The moral collapse and the instability of our social institutions 
impel upon us the responsibility for enlarging the character educa- 
tion program through the entire school. While every branch of the 
secondary school should regard this as part of its work, it is necessary 
to study and define the aims of character education and place the re- 
sponsibility for such development upon the teachers and departments 
where it belongs. Sermonizing here and there in the school is not 
character education. Character is something that manifests itself 
in every branch and action of life and in every life situation there 
is opportunity to teach the attitudes and personal traits of character 
essential to social welfare. There is no panacea for character educa- 
tion. It must be learned through the same laws and principles of 
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learning as other educative activities are learned and in order to 
assure results the aims, materials and learning activities must be 
planned and purposefully directed. 

Perhaps, we need reorganization and redirection in the language 
activities and teachings more than any where in the secondary school 
program. That our students are not motivated to the extent of en- 
gaging their most serious efforts to exercise their expressive activ- 
ities or to increase their reading efforts is certain. Our English de- 
partments have concentrated too much on grammatical and composi- 
tion forms to prepare the student for social levels and activities to 
which the new high school population does not aspire and for which 
they can see no use and from which they can see no benefit. Also 
much of the pedantry of our grammars is confined to grammars and 
the teachers of it. Such show and precision of form as is often re- 
quired of high school students would be regarded as pedantic and 
Poily Annish in the social and commercial situations in which our 
students will live and work. It is time for us to begin stating the 
aims of our English courses in terms of the social, culturai and in- 
dustrial levels in which our students will need to adjust, and it is 
equally important that their training composition be directed to the 
improvement of the written and oral discourse needed for success in 
their commercial, industrial and social activities. 

Our study of literature in the high school was planned for select 
classes of students of social and intellectual ability different from 
the masses of our population and for people who were expected at 
some time to form the leisure classes of society. With the advent 
of standardization of secondary schools, the colleges made prescrip- 
tions of the kind and amount of literature required for college en- 
trance and these requirements have been modified only in a marginal 
way since the tremendous increase in our high school enrollment 
began. Consequently, we have a program of literature in the high 
schools with overemphasis upon classical anthology. The selections 
were made without reference to the reading interests of students and 
without thought of the reading experiences needed by them. The 
aims have not been based upon the reading needs of pupils but upon 
the assumption that pupils would develop a love for an appreciation 
of classical literature if a few selections were analyzed and ground 
into them. 

This is not an under estimation of the value of the classics but 
a criticism of the overemphasis upon classics to the exclusion of a 
reading program based upon the reading needs, reading experiences 
and reading developments essential to permanent reading habits and 
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study needs of pupils. The social, economic and political needs of 
pupils should be served first and recreational and leisure interests 
should become secondary. It is folly to try to teach every boy and 
girl to appreciate or profit by the study of classics when their life 
and reading experiences do not qualify them for the assimilation of 
it and when their intellectual levels do not indicate that they can at- 
tain the ideals embodied in such literature. 

Reading habits and experiences which will broaden and enrich 
the reading interests of pupils should become the first aims of the 
teaching of literature. The second set of aims should be concerned 
with the selection of reading materials according to the reading in- 
terests and abilities of pupils. Special interests in the study of litera- 
ture should be served through elective courses in English. Unless the 
English and language work of the high school is adapted and adjust- 
ed to the reading and language needs and interest of the majority 
of pupils we can no longer justify requiring four years of it of all 
pupils in school any more than we can justify four years of required 
mathematics or four years of required Latin. 

Music and art have come to be recognized for their moral and 
spiritual values and the enforced leisure of the masses of the work- 
ing people with increased need for leisure time occupations has given 
rise to an increased demand for the fine arts. New recognition of 
the values of art have also been brought about by over production 
through mass methods. Our products have never competed success- 
fully with European manufactured products because of lack of finish 
and artistic qualities. Now that the need for haste in our work has 
been removed we can and will tend to increase the quality of our prod- 
ucts, but aside from the commercial values of art, it is needed for 
moral and spiritual purposes in the development of the finer and 
higher emotional ideals and reactions. Though these subjects have 
been scorned as frills and fads they will soon come to be recognized 
as essentials. 

No greater argument can be given for the moral and spiritual 
values of the fine arts than their prominence in the churches. The 
churches have always been recognized and respected for their divine 
mission and their moral and spiritual influences in the development 
of a higher civilization. The value of the fine arts in the church can 
easily be seen from the provision for great organs, and other musical 
equipment and the great works of art in the churches. Church archi- 
tecture embodies the finest and most graceful architecture that the 
world has been able to produce. These are not frills but they are 
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means for the moral, social and spiritual development of those who 
come under the influence of the institutions. 

Our educational program must make provision for the influence 
of these studies and teach people to enjoy and appreciate the things 
of life that contribute to the highest and noblest qualities of human 
beings. A new and enlarged program of fine arts together with an 
enlargement of the physical education work must be made the 
basis for a large part of our education for leisure. Only by adequate 
provision for the free time of people can we be assured of stability in 
our moral and social lives. 

Although this paper has carried scathing criticisms of much of 
our secondary school program, it is not my purpose to give you the 
impression that the work of the high school has not been of sufficient 
value to justify it. To the contrary the work of the high school has 
been and is still of great value to society and it is worth much more 
than it costs. On the other hand it can be greatly improved and made 
much more valuable as a social institution by revision of its guiding 
philosophy and a reorganization of its curriculum and teaching prac- 
tices. This paper has attempted to bring a few indications of the 
attitude and manner of approach to these problems of reorganization. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENTERTAINMENTS 


By A. Minton 

2 Grace Court, Brooklyn, New York 
STUDY now in process has as its’objective a published collec- 
A tion of tried material for the use of classical and modern for- 
eign-language teachers in assemblies, auditoriums, and other enter- 
tainment projects. It is believed that the hard-pressed teacher will 
welcome such a collection, in which good examples of varied types 

of assembly programs will be instantly available. 

The occasion of this study is the revision of Galvin and Walker’s 
Assemblies for Junior and Senior High Schools, a standard work in 
this field. In order to make the new edition comprehensive, the pub- 
lishers (Professional and Technical Press) are adopting the rather 
unusual practice of extending a general invitation to teachers in this 
country and abroad, to contribute. Authors of contributions that 
are used, and their schools, will of course be duly credited. Those 
who furnish substantial contributions that are used will receive a 
printed copy of the results of the study for foreign languages. In 
addition, in consideration for such contributions the publishers stand 
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ready to lend their advisory service to authors in educational fields, 
and to make available their up-to-date bibliographies. 

Concerning this project Dr. J. Carleton Bell, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the College of the City of New York, has written to Arthur 
Minton, one of those engaged in it: 

Your proposed investigation of the extent to which modern foreign lan- 
guages are being used in the schools of the country in presentations at assembly 
would facilitate this use of the foreign language, would add greatly to the 
interest of the pupils, and a book that would embody materials for use on 
such occasions would be of great value to teachers. I wish you all suc- 
cess in the study, and I should be glad to know the results when it is completed. 


Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages in the 
high schools of New York City, has commented as follows: 

I hope you will be able to secure abundant information about the assembly 
programs given by the modern language departments. There is a great deal 


of this done in the schools and it will be valuable to have as complete a picture 
as can be made of this activity. 


Classical as well as modern languages are to be included. 

If you have an entertainment program that you would like to 
give wider currency—such as especially successful plays, pageants, 
dances, or music—your material will be received with interest. Manu- 
scripts may be addressed to Lillian Duell, 42 Fire Island Avenue, 
Babylon, New York, or to Arthur Minton, 2 Grace Court, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP 


By J. D. Messick 
Spencer, N. C. 


T is very seldom, if ever, that an article is presented to any pe- 
I riodical that shows exactly what is being carried out in any given 
situation. However, it seems to me that one of this kind will mean 
more to teachers in actual classroom work than will any other. 
Therefore, an outline for the last ten weeks of eighth grade civics in 
the Spencer High School has been lifted from the files and, will be 
given you just as it was filed in the principal’s office by Miss Mae 
Stoudemire, teacher of that subject in the Spencer School. When 
the outline of the unit of work was filed it was just a matter of 
routine, and Miss Stoudemire still does not know that her work 
is being given to the public. 

The thought of those in authority at the Spencer School is that 
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old material is not sufficient to cause pupils to stay abreast of modern 
trends, but in addition to that much supplementary material must 
be presented in order for students to progress satisfactory and to 
be enlightened boys and girls of to-day and to prepare themselves to 
be able to meet changing conditions of tomorrow. 

All of us have been affected by the New Deal, and believing that 
all students should know about what is involved “Primers of the New 
Deal” and “Modern Problem Booklets,” edited by the American 
Press Inc., are being used in the social science classes to supplement 
other material. 

From the ten week’s unit you can understand the type of work 
that is being carried on. The outline as given to the office follows: 


CIVICS UNITS 
Last TEN WEEKs oF 1933-1934 


Material Covered in Text-Book.—Needs and Forms of Govern- 
ment ; Government in the United States; Political Parties ; Congress 
and Law-Making; The President ; Administrative Officers; Our Na- 
tional Courts; Our Dealing with Other Countries; Governing the 
States ; Subdivisions of the States; Governing Our Cities; Territo- 
ries and Possessions ; Contributing to Our Government; Our Rights 
and Duties. 

Current Events—Newspapers, magazines, the radio and moving 
picture briefs. 

Project Work—SPORTS AND SPORTSMANSHIP. This 
project was introduced by a general discussion of sports, athletes, 
athletics and good sportsmanship. Each student was requested to read 
an article pertaining to this subject. Consequently the next day many 
articles from newspapers, magazines, reference books, and short 
stories were brought to class. For a period of a week these articles 
were read and discussed. It was suggested that the most interesting 
topics be worked into feature stories and be presented as a program. 
This presentation took place on one of the Friday afternoon club 
programs. (Programs of this nature are often presented at the as- 
sembly period.) The critic spoke favorably, but she and the class 
offered suggestions for improvement. It was presented the next 
week as an assembly program. 

The following topic were presented: Sportsmanship; the His- 
tory of Organized Sports; Baseball; Football; a Medley of College 
Songs; In the African Jungles, and My First Airplane Ride. 
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Projectt-—THE PRESIDENT: This project was interwoven 
with the actual acquisition of the fundamental facts concerning the 
nomination and election of the President. The following topics were 
studied by class discussions, supervised study, and dramatization: 
The Nominating Convention; The Campaign; The Election; The 
Meeting of the Electoral College; The Inaugurating, and Presi- 
dents as Men. A convention was given at the assembly period. 

The entire project proved interesting, but the last topic was of 
especial interest. Materials were gathered on the personal habits, 
hobbies, avocations, and eccentricities of the Presidents. It was 
rather interesting to learn such facts as: President Harding always 
called his wife “Duchess; President Coolidge when in office, al- 
ways had one of his secret service men take his fish off the hook; 
the following menu was usually served at President Coolidge’s fa- 
mous eight o’clock breakfast: sausages, hot cakes and syrup, cereal, 
fried eggs, baked apples, coffee and cream. President Harrison and 
his family were fascinated by “This new thing called ‘electricity’.” 
Andrew Jackson, at the age of fourteen, faced the world an orphan, 
penniless, his only inheritance, as he declared years later, the memory 
of his mother and what she had taught him. (These stories met with 
such approval that we are reading Smyth’s “Andrew Jackson” in its 
entirety. ) 

Project— CONGRESSIONAL LAW-MAKING: Following 
the study of this subject the classroom was transformed into a 
miniature congress. A bill was introduced and all the necessary steps 
by which it became a law were carried out in every detail. During 
the time the following personalities were studied: Josiah Bailey and 
Robert Reynolds, North Carolina’s two members of the Senate; 
Robert Doughton, member of the House of Representatives from 
this district. Each student, as the culminating activity, wrote a source 
theme on the subject, “Congress.” 

Project—OUR COURT SYSTEM: This project is very simi- 
lar to the one on Congress and Law-Making. Following the study 
of the material the classroom was converted into a court room with 
a jury, a court crier, a judge, lawyers, and all the personnel essential 
to the occasion. 

Another phase of the project was the study of that intensely 
brilliant and interesting group, The Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was especially interesting to note the little mannerisms 
of these men. 

Project—THE SEVEN CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF ED- 
UCATION: What is education? My definite idea in working out 
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this project was to help students realize that education is really a 
growth of all the faculties and not just so much “book learning.” 
It grew naturally out of the project on “The Worthy Use of Leisure 
Time.” The question arose, “If the worthy use of leisure time is one 
of the cardinal principles of education, what are the others?” (The 
project on the use of leisure time had been carried out before this 
unit was given in.) Consequently each aim was discussed and il- 
lustrated by example and personal work. 

A bibliography covered in working out the above projects fol- 
lows: Travel—Carroll, Around the World, North Carolina—Paul 
Green, The House of Connelly; Violet Green, Heaven Bound; 
Dixon, The Clansman, and Arnett, The Story of North Carolina. 
Literature—Charles Dickens, The Life of Our Lord. Biography— 
Smyth, Andrew Jackson. Politics—Dwyer, The Citizen; Kent, The 
Great Game of Politics; Primer of the New Deal. Special magazine 
articles studied are: Rufus King in The States; Superstitions of 
North Carolina in The State; The Christ of Oberammergau in The 
North Carolina Teacher; Presidents and People in The Saturday 
Evening Post; The United States Supreme Court in The Literary 
Digest; Where North Carolina Gets Its Money, in the North Car- 
olina Teacher; National Affairs in The Time; The Human Side in 
The Charlotte Observer. 

Special work consisted of debating, source themes and arranging 
program material. 

Special service experienced was: contributing to the Rowan Gen- 
eral Hospital fund; giving a fruit shower to a sick member; sharing 
magazines and newspapers with those members of the class who do 
not subscribe, and the performance of some worthy act of service or 
self-denial. 





Reported by: 


J. D. Messick, Superintendent 
Spencer Schools. 
Spencer, N. C. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by C. E, Preston 











T is an unfortunate fact that teachers have programs so heavy 
alti a that they have, for the most part, neither the time nor 
the energy left to do any reading concerning the general status of 
their subjects in the country at large. Administrators likewise, en- 
grossed in the larger and less special aspects of their work, are likely 
to overlook important trends as regards both subject matter and 
methods in particular fields, or to look at them against an insuf- 
ficient background of understanding. And yet a knowledge of these 
trends, and an evaluation of them that leads to appropriate action, 
is essential to the welfare of every school system. 

Probably there is no subject of which these statements are truer 
than of science. For not only is scientific discovery tending to change 
the essentials of content that must be taught in order to introduce 
young people adequately to their rapidly changing environment, 
but also there are marked fundamental trends of change in methods 
and viewpoint of science instruction. It is to some of these trends 
and their significance for schools in the South, especially the rural 
South, that attention is here called. 

Every science teacher of long experience has been at some time 
led painfully to regret the lack of “progression” in our present set-up 
of courses, due to their division according to fields, as biology or 
physics. No one of these courses in any way is required to precede 
any other, with the exception of general science, and this is not uni- 
formly a prerequisite. It thus happens that today a teacher of, let 
us say, high school chemistry may have in the same section pupils 
who have taken three years of science previously and those who have 
had one, or even none. And this necessitates going back each time 
for the sake of the beginners to the very rudiments fundamental to 
all the sciences, rudiments that are already an old story to a fair 
portion of the group. Now in reality all these science fields are 
not separate, but are so closely integrated that arbitrary division 
lines are not only hard to maintain but are actually a hindrance to 
the teaching of true relationships. 
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A survey of the literature of science teaching at secondary level 
produces the impression that there is a strong but slowly growing 
movement to abolish these artificial barriers and to place science on a 
more nearly “progressive” and integrated footing. For the present 
dividing lines it is proposed to substitute others based on difference 
in mental processes involved and on the gradual unfolding to the 
pupil, in more and more clearness of interrelated detail, of a knowl- 
edge of his relation to his whole environment, including a survey 
of man’s habits of thought. 

The evidences that this rearrangement is taking place are several, 
but of chief direct interest to teachers are those contained in pub- 
lished textbooks and courses of study. The introduction of general 
science was an early step; its extension downward into the inter- 
mediate and elementary grades is a natural outcome in the same 
direction. At the other end of the series the setting up of science 
survey courses, general in nature, for junior college classes points to 
the same trend. “Popular” books in science, many of which have 
appeared during recent years, written by eminent scientists yet from 
the lay viewpoint, are another indication. Some of the recent courses 
of study show similar signs; the syllabus in biology for the state of 
New York, for example, shows a very close intermingling with work 
in geography. Biology itself has evolved through combination of 
still more specialized courses of earlier years. There can be little 
doubt that this trend in reorganization will continue still further. 

But more important than making merely the high school courses 
“progressive” is the trend to set up, from first grade through junior 
college, a regularly advancing course of science instruction of which 
high school science is just a part. Textbooks are now available all 
the way up this line, and are rapidly being put to use. Beginnings 
have had to be made slowly, but each recent year has been marked 
by progress. More and more, new high school texts are being written 
in a way to fit that plan, and are increasingly taking it for granted 
that a good preparation by means of courses in lower grades has 
been laid, both to give the necessary information in terms of facts, 
laws and theories and to make the necessary beginning in the build- 
ing of scientific attitudes and manners of thought. Ultimately a 
time is bound to come when the attainment of credit for a certain 
year’s course in science will include credit for the science of all 
years preceding it, and when, conversely, no student will be admitted 
to a course for which, by reason of omission or failure in prerequi- 
site courses, and of inability to pass entrance examinations in lieu 
thereof, he is shown to be unprepared. 
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This matter especially affects the reorganization of education in 
the southern states. Here the school year is relatively short, and 
eleven grades attempt to do the work of twelve. Nor is length of 
school time the only local handicap. Up to now these states have 
scarcely made more than a beginning in introducing elementary school 
science. In what relation are southern schools going to stand to 
those of the country at large when this complete science program is 
generally established ? 

Two alternatives seem possible, but only one seems wise. On the 
one hand southern schools can accept the fact that they are not as 
other schools, and can deliberately let themselves get out of step and 
behind the rest of the nation. They can then either use in their tenth 
and eleventh grades textbooks intended for, let us say, the eighth 
grade of up-to-date schools, or else they can prepare their own series 
of simpler texts to fit the needs of just as mature, but far more 
meagerly and more poorly instructed pupils. On the other, they can 
rise to the challenge and build up through all the grades the best 
science instruction possible, attempting through excellence of work to 
overcome such time handicap as may then exist. For although 
the South, more especially the rural South, has handicaps in plenty, 
it also has many advantages. 

It seems unthinkable that anything will be done other than go 
forward, and through intelligent management and the whole-hearted 
cooperative effort of its teachers, establish science courses on a plane 
to match that of the rest of the country, not at all for the glorifica- 
tion of science, but rather because science of all subjects other than 
some of the social studies has the largest capacity to lead to efficient 
living. There can be little doubt that it deserves an apportionment 
of time and attention as great as any on the program, excluding only 
that required for the “three R’s” of the elementary grades. 

But to accomplish this we must have elementary teachers trained 
and to a certain degree possessed of a special interest in science. In 
particular these teachers need to have brains as well as eyes opened to 
an appreciation and understanding of the commonplace materials 
of their own surroundings, for these, no matter where situated, are 
full of scientific meaning and interest. It is such materials and 
phenomena close at hand that pupils, even in the lower elementary 
grades, need to be led to observe and to think about intelligently. 
It is they which naturally furnish the concrete imagery of children’s 
thought, and for this reason, if rightly used, they can be made to 
surpass all else in attractiveness and in the stimulus that they create 
to further study. 
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Such teacher-training need not, and probably will not, take place 
entirely in institutions, formally. Much of it can come through read- 
ing. even of children’s books, and through outside observation. In 
particular it can come through contact with teachers and high school 
students who are enthusiastic over science. In addition, because of 
the relative neglect of this aspect of teaching and of teacher-train- 
ing in the past, a compensating amount of special exertion in its 
direction may be needed administratively for a few years, after which 
this phase of teacher-preparation should be able to proceed on a 
level with the rest. 

In the contemplated revision of the the curriculum for the schools 
of North Carolina it is greatly to be hoped that the trends mentioned 
in this article may be given special attention, and that as a result 
science may be accorded a more prominent place in the elementary 
grades than is now the case. 


| The Latin Column | 
Conducted by VAN CourTLANpT ELLIoTT 


NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


HE attendance and the interest shown at the Latin sectional 
an of the North Carolina Education Association on Fri- 
day afternoon, March 23, was very gratifying. Sixteen active teach- 
ers, and about the same number of visitors, attended. The teachers 
present were Miss Iva Barden, Miss Margaret Connor, Miss Myrtha 
Fleming, and Miss Sarah Foster of Raleigh ; Miss Virginia Hobgood, 
Miss Isabel Arrowood, and Miss Susie Michaels of Durham; Miss 
Rosalind J. Bryan of Wilson; Miss Mary Ellen Herring of Apex; 
Mrs. W. P. Middleton of Goldsboro; Mrs. J. E. Latta of Hillsboro ; 
Mr. S. H. Abell of Yanceyville; Mr. Harold H. Deaton of Lilesville ; 
Mr. Van Courtlandt Elliott of Chapel Hill; Mr. C. H. Hoods of 
Coats; Mr. G. T. Whitley of Kenly. 

To Miss Isabel Arrowood of Durham, this year’s Chairman, be- 
longs distinctive credit for inviting as speakers two men who in their 
own right are really great teachers, Dr. Herbert Lipscomb of 
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Randolph-Macon Woman’s College and Dr. Hubert Poteat of Wake 
Forest. In that intimate manner which has always been associated 
with his teaching, Dr. Lipscomb thoroughly and delightfully reviewed 
the meaning and significance of Horace, whose Bimillenium the 
world will celebrate in nineteen hundred and thirty-five. 

The remarks of Dr. Poteat went straight to the heart of teach- 
ing. Speaking on “Things that ought to come out of and be put 
in the Educational Process”, he urged teachers constantly to have 
before them three objectives in addition to the mere subject in hand, 
objectives which, he deeply feels, peculiarly belong to the teaching 
of the Latin language; namely, the development of the power to 
think, of the love of the beautiful and worthwhile things in life, and 
of the conviction that the educational process carries with it unescap- 
able obligations and privileges of ministry to our fellowmen. 

Dr. Poteat’s challenging address evoked a lively discussion which 
emphasized the importance of cooperate aggressiveness in the hand- 
ling of present-day problems connected with the status of the Latin 
language in the schools North Carolina. 

The group resolved to ask the University of North Carolina to 
conduct for the benefit of the first and second year Latin students 
a state-wide contest to supplement the one now given for the more 
advanced students. 

Miss Iva Barden of the Hugh Morson High School in Raleigh 
was elected Chairman of the section for next year. Miss Virginia 
Hobgood of Durham and Miss Rosalind J. Bryan of Wilson were 
elected Vice-chairman and Secretary. 

The writer sincerely hopes that the teachers of North Carolina 
will carry to the Latin section of the N.C.E.A. those problems which 
properly belong to its program. We trust that the Latin teachers 
throughout the state will consider this the organization in which our 
difficulties can, and will, I know, receive sympathetic, intelligent, 
and cooperative consideration, and the best medium through which 
united action upon our common problem can be procured. 
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The English Column 


Conducted by PRESTON C. FARRAR 





THE ENGLISH OF THE ENTIRE SCHOOL 


HERE are some statements of fact bearing upon the teaching 

of English that have been made so often that they have become 
platitudes but that nevertheless need to be kept constantly before 
the eyes of those who determine the aims and control the practices 
in our schools. One of these is that the teaching of English is not 
the business of the English teacher alone, but of the teacher of every 
other subject. Many teachers accept this statement without question 
and regard the opportunity to teach English in their classes as a 
welcome privilege. They realize that paying attention to the form, the 
organization, the expression, of oral answers or of written papers in 
their subjects is just as essential a part of teaching the subject as 
seeing to it that their pupils understand the material they are study- 
ing ; and they realize further that it is very much to their own interest 
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to have their pupils pay attention to these matters, for it not only 
produces better results but it contributes greatly to the teacher’s 
comfort and ease. If they are teachers with some breadth of view, 
they will have outgrown the idea that all knowledge, at least for pur- 
poses of instruction, should be kept in mutually exclusive com- 
partments, or that their chief business is to teach their specialty 
rather than to teach children. 


Unfortunately there are still too many teachers who have not 
outgrown these ideas. I have seen compositions in history and 
science for instance, which were marked 100 although they were al- 
most illegible, were poorly organized and sometimes incoherent, and 
contained flagrant grammatical errors. It may be that such indif- 
ference on the part of teachers of other subjects is sometimes due to 
gross carelessness about their own use of English. For instance, 
in a printed laboratory manual issued not long ago by a science de- 
partment of a prominent high school in North Carolina, there are 
more than thirty misspellings, several grammatical errors, a number 
of mistakes in capitalization, some misused words, and a good deal 
of rather crude, careless and inexact English. With such faults be- 
fore them in a model prepared by their teachers, is it any wonder that 
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pupils come to think that no one except English teachers need bother 
about them ? 

Now it must be evident to any one that such indifference to good 
English and clear and effective expression on the part of any con- 
siderable body of teachers in a school makes more than doubly hard 
the task of the English teacher. If pupils are allowed to speak care- 
lessly or to write slovenly English in two or three or four hours of 
the daily program, how can one teacher in one period a day hope to 
overcome the habit-fixing inertia of the other hours? It is utterly 
impossible for him to do so. Even when all the teachers are working 
with unified purpose to counteract the influence of the speech of the 
playground and of many of the homes from which the pupils come, 
the task is very difficult. But in the school itself the remedy of 
unfavorable influences ought to be easy, for it lies wholly in the 
hands of the teachers if they will only consider the best interests of 
their pupils. 

Now just what can teachers of any subject do, and what can 
they reasonably be expected to do, to improve the vehicle, the form, 
the language, in which their pupils convey to them the results of 
their thinking on the subject? First of all, they can insist that their 


pupils always enunciate distinctly and speak clearly and loudly enough 
to be heard easily by everyone in the room. In the next place they 
can insist that their pupils speak not in a jumble of broken phrases, 


but in coherent sentences that follow one another in some reasonable 
order. They can require all written work to be done neatly and very 
legibly in ink. Teachers who fail to do this are punishing themselves, 
for the pencil is one of the greatest sources of slovenliness and care- 
lessness in schools, and the teacher who wastes his time reading and 
rating illegible papers is simply offering inducements for the con- 
tinuance of the offense. The only effective cure for slovenly and 
illegible papers is for the teacher to hand them back unread. In 
requiring legibility teachers should insist that letters be easily dis- 
tinguishable, and not permit m, n, u, ¢, r, v, c, and 4, all to be written 
alike. 

In the suggestions I have made thus far, no one, I think, will 
find duties that ought to belong to the English teacher any more 
than to any other. In those matters that are usually considered to 
be more distinctively a part of the teaching of English composition, 
it is not to be expected that teachers of other subjects will criticize 
the written work of their pupils with anything like the attention to 
details given by the English teacher. But it does not seem unreason- 
able that all teachers should criticize grossly incoherent or frag- 
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mentary sentences, the running of two distinct sentences together 
as if they were one, serious grammatical errors, or the entire neglect 
of punctuation. These are offences against common decency in writ- 
ing, evidences of muddled thinking or of lack of good breeding, or 
of discourteous indifference to the reader. A dash if the teacher’s 
pencil under an expression or a commonly used abbreviation such as 
Gr. or Sent. in the margin may be comment enough. Generous ap- 
proval of the form of carefully written, well organized papers shown 
to the class in contrast with careless work may accomplish more. 
But with the average pupil nothing but the teacher’s regular con- 
sideration of the form of his work in making up his marks is likely 
to produce lasting results. This will impose no added burden on 
the teacher, and in the end will lighten his labors. 

But if there continue to be teachers who will not of their own 
accord cooperate to make “the English of the entire school the busi- 
ness of the entire school”, then the control of the situation rests 
largely in the hands of the principal, and the English of the entire 
school will to a considerable extent be what he chooses to have it. 

Some principals have been very successful in inducing an attitude 
of real cooperation in regard to the use of English in their schools. 
It will be only through such an attitude on the part of all teachers 
that many of their pupils will acquire the habit of using their mother 
tongue correctly and effectively. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Instructional Tests in French, by Fowlkes and Young. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 68 cents. 


These tests are for either high school or college use. They are based on 
the “first five hundred words of the Henmon-Vander Beke French Word 
Lists”, and the Cheydleur “French Idiom List.” 

The tests are very ingeniously compiled. The fact that the authors have de- 
vised some rather satisfactory tests of pronunciation is noteworthy. This 
phase of work is too often neglected in testing. 


Practical Spanish Grammar, by Seymour and Smithers. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 


An attractive book with excellent illustrations. Though the grammar 
material is concise, the vocabularies are somewhat lengthy. In spite of this the 
total working vocabulary is only about 900 words. There are only 30 lessons 
in the main body of the book. In the appendix we find “Additional Exercises” 
for each lesson. 


A New Spanish Reader, by Ford and Cano. Henry Holt & Co., 
1934. 


This book of 19 stories is similar to the Ford and Hicks “New French 
Readers.” The vocabulary has been reduced to a “basic list of the 683 com- 
monest words compiled from the Spanish frequency count.” 

There are in this book, too, a goodly number of exercises, but they are at 
the back of the book, where they may easily stay without offending the reader! 


Tales of the Spanish Southwest, by Smith and Grismer. Henry 
Holt & Co. 1934. 


“This book is unique in that it is a Spanish reader in which the setting 
of the stories is laid in the United States.” Because of this very fact they 
will be of greater interest to American boys and girls. 

There are varied exercises after each tale. Who has time for about 90 
questions, and other exercises, after reading a story of seven pages? Why 
ruin the pleasure of the story with all that extra work? Fortunately there 
is no compulsion about doing all this work. When reading good stories—read ! 


French Dictionary (French-English, English-French), For the 
pocket, by John Bellows—New Edition, revised by William Bellows, 
1932. Henry Holt & Company. $2.50. 


This is the best handy, pocket edition which has come to note. At the 
beginning one finds a number of handy tables, the conjugation of regular and 
irregular verbs, thermometer readings, measures and weights, and two good 
maps, one of the British Isles and one of France. It might have been well 
to have a map of the U. S. as well. 
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The arrangement of both French-English, and English-French on the same 
page is a good scheme—much more convenient than having them in separate 
sections of the book, as is customary. 

For most ordinary purposes one will find the definitions and examples en- 
tirely sufficient. 

Mechanically the book is a joy—bound in limp green leather, with a fine 
quality of paper, and excellent type. 

For a small book—675 pages—this dictionary is recommended.—Hugo 


Giduz. 
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‘‘An inspiration for the study 
of Latin”... “Opens up a new 
world to boys and girls”... “A 
well-rounded course adapted to 

ULLMAN. AND 


present needs”... 
HENRY 


. LATIN BOOKS . 


Today’s most outstanding series of 
books which provide in fine form 
the finest materials for the modern 
high school study of Latin. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN 
NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN 
SECOND LATIN BOOK 


THIRD LATIN BOOK 
(Co-author Dorrance S. White) 








text now available. New Edition 


A book with an enviable reputation 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


: 
New standards in the teach- Peabody and Hunt 
ing of high school biology 
were set by Peabody and BIOLOGY AND 
Hunt. In it f the 
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An Enriched Science Program 


Results from the Use of 
Hunter and Whitman’s 


Problems in General 
Science 


and 


Hunter’s Problems in 


Biology 


Each of these books embodies the latest 
approved ideas of modern science teaching. 
Each is built on the unit plan. Survey ques- 
tions, previews, self-testing exercises, experi- 
ments in the form of demonstrations (afford- 
ing an economy of time and money), problem- 
questions, class and individual projects, and 
field trips are features that make both these 
books unusually teachable. 


Problems in General Science Problems in Biology 
688 pages 746 pages 
Profusely ulustrated Profusely illustrated 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 











